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neighborhood, or, at all events, to take meas- 
ures to neutralizs their hostility, if not to se- 
cure their good will, 
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8@F The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





The Washington Union of the 7th contained 
a long editorial upon “Governor Walker and 
the South,” in which it defends the Governor 
against the attacks of the Southern journals. 
The article is regarded as reflecting the senti- 
ments of the Administration, and, as such, is 
full of interest and importance. We shall pub- 
lish it next week. 





This American Republic of ours, which feels 
so well assured of the soundness of its political 
system, and efficiency of its governmental and 
social institutions, and withal so proud of its 
progress, and so hopeful of its prospects, is 
nevertheless terribly embarrassed with one of 
its accidental involvements. It has ordained a 
Federal Constitution, established Justice, in- 
sured Domestic Tranquillity, provided for the 
Common Defence, promoted the General Wel- 
fare, and secured the blessings of Liberty to 
Ourselves and our Posterity, about as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances. It 
honestly intended all these great things; some 
of them it has performed quite up to the spirit 
of the promiee, in others it has even gone be- 
yond both its pledges and its hopes; and beside 
all this, it has done some good things on a 
large scale for the world, which it neither owed 
to it nor contracted for. The account between 
it and the civilized nations of the earth shows 
a large balance in its favor, and it justly as 
well as proudly insists upon an acknowledg- 
ment of the credit due to it. It admits the ig. 
morance and pauperism of the Old World to all 
the advantages which it holds for itself—it con- 
tributes nobly to the general commerce and in- 
dustrial welfare of the nations, and gives its 
great moral force to the support of the public 
law which harmonizes their necessary inter- 
course. It has not disturbed the world’s peace, 
it has not impaired its prosperity ; civilization, 
political and ecclesiastical liberty, have receiv- 
ed no check or wrong at its hands. No people 
endeavoring to do anything for themselves 
have any complaint-to make against it for in- 
jurious interference or hurtful influence: noth- 
ing in its system, policy, interests, or purposes, 
does or threatens any hurt, hindrance, or harm, 
to any people capable of national life, under 
the sun. 

All these claims upon the world’s regard it 
has made gocd by the uniform justice and be- 
neficence of its deeds; nevertheless, it has 
manifold troubles in its own bosom and bound- 
aries, which it can scarcely raise the resolu- 
tion to face, or the wisdom to manage. It is, 
in fact, so doubtful of ita power to relieve it- 
self, that it has hardly the will to attempt it. 
Its conscience is troubled, its reputation is hurt, 
its peace is broken, and its reason is perplexed, 
so much, that it has not the available use of 

eith@Phead or heart to retrieve its condition. 

It is encumbered with the curse of Chattel 
Slavery. The People, who have not only or- 
dained, but established for themselves, the 
freest Government that the world ever saw, 
hold one-sixth of their population in absolute 
bondage. One-half of the sovereign States in 
the Confederacy are arrayed by their institu- 
tions and interests against the other half, on 
all the points of policy involved in the mainte- 
nance of the system of Slavery, and two-thirds 
of the free people aro at strife with the other 
third for supporting and defending it. The 
principle of Slavery affronts the sentiments of 
the age, and resists the religious, moral, and 
political righteousness which it professes. Its 
industrial economy is the barbarous system of 
unmixed agriculture, unenlightened labor, in- 
capable of any form of political policy higher 
or freer than the feudalism of the twelfth cen- 
tury, endeavoring in the nineteenth to hold 
& place and preserve an equality with the skill- 
ed industry of freemen; and under the contract 
of the Constitution demanding legislation to 
guard its incapacities, and restrain the energies 
of that free industry which tends to throw it as 
far behind in the race of progress as it stands 
in historic date. Standing upon a merely con- 
ventional equality of political rights, conceded 
for its defence against unwarrantable aggres- 
sion, it insists upon a policy of political econ- 
omy, legislation, and administration, which of 
natural right it cannot claim, and which the 
antagonist interest finds it utterly impossible to 
allow. A hard bargain may be fairly fulfilled, 
and a severe law obeyed, while they are con- 
strued favorably to the right, and equitably 
eased of their oppressiveness; but when they 
are held as precedents, and pledges for harder 
and severer still, in relief of all the natural ard 
necessary pinches to which the wrong is ex- 
posed by its constantly-recurring conflicts with 
the right — when the party in the right is 
required to be the perpetual insurers of the 
party essentially in the wrong, and growing at 
every step mcre and more incapable of that 
reciprocity which is the essence and considera- 
tion of a contract, neither morals nor jarispru- 

dence will enforce it to the letter, much less 
beyond the letter of the engagement, but rather 
relieve, or, in the language of the chancery 
lawyers, reform the contract. 

The hardship of the partnership is in this— 
the contract, both in terms and spirit, holds the 


several parties as yielding ncthing of their re- 
spective independency, foregoing nothing of 


their several peculiarities, submitting nothing 


of their distinctive policy and interests to the 
government of the common Directory: each 
member being bound to abstain from all inter- 
ference with or annoyance of the other, and so 
to use his own advantages as not to prejudice 
the interests of the co-partners, or any of them, 
But the poesibility of keeping such an engage- 
ment as this, to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
clearly depends upon a general likeness of in- 
terests and objects, a community of advantages 
resulting from the conduct of the common af- 
fairs, and a cordial concurrence of all the mem- 
bers in that management which puts the best 
capabilities of the best members to their best 
use and profit. But the States in this Union 
are not so circumstanced and disposed that 
they can thus concur in every measure which 
would immediately benefit the best-conditioned, 
and, indirectly or eventually, the whole. They 
can all abstain from direct invasion of the sev- 
eral sovereignties, and so far observe the com- 
pact exactly ; but the things which fall not with- 
in the boundaries of exclusive jurisdiction, the 
outlying common domain of the Confederacy, 
its interests, foreign and future, necessarily 
subject to the influence of the joint administra- 
tion, are the grounds of strife, where the con- 
flicting policies of the partners to the Union 


have their mischievous activity. 


A large portion of the Confederacy has put 
its system upon the basis of the personal liber- 
ty and political equality of all its inhabitants, 
It has adopted that diversity of productive in- 
dustry which avails itself of science and skill in 
every department of labor, and looks to the 
largest variety and the greatest excellence at- 
tainable in every species of industry required 

by the modern usages of civilized life, It em 


ploys, invites, and rewards that intelligence 
and endeavor which only wages in proportion 
to skill and efficiency can elicit from the labor- 
er—its whole system is toned and addressed to 
the march of human improvement, and the de- 
velopment to that end of all the highest and 
best qualities of its laborers and thinkers—it 
substitutes artificial for natural labor ; relieves 
the muscles to employ the minds of its toilers, 
and lifts the drudges of past industries to the 
position of the engineers of its present and 
future labor, as rapidly as discovery and inven- 
tion serves for this last and best emancipation 
of its men. The system of the South chattel- 
izes its laborers; holds them in the least en- 
lightened methods of production; forbids the 
enhancement of their capabilities; and resists 
all improvement which tends to convert its hu- 
man drudges into freemen. 

Politically, the systems of the respective par- 
ties differ as widely as a republic and an aris- 
tocracy ; socially, as much as civilization and 
barbarism ; industrially, all that distinguishes 
feudalism from freedom. The one necessarily 
advances, the other counter-marches, upon the 
path of progress. 

Can they be reconciled and harmonized ‘in 
such of their common interests and policy as 
by the Union are put under their joint adminis- 
tration ? 

Under a consolidated Government, this would 
be clearly impossible ; but under a Confedera- 
cy, with federal fanctions limited carefully for 
the honest preservation of their distinctive sys- 
tems, fidelity to the spirit of the compact would 
easily avoid the conflict of incongruities. But, 
be it observed that the spirit of such a contract 
requires not only avoidance of all direct in- 
fraction of territorial limits and jurisdiction, 
all violation of the express stipulations of the 
agreement, but it implies and requires, also, 
that neither party shall hinder or embarrass the 
progress of the other to the better and still bet- 
ter conditions which are within its capabilities. 
One of the partners in a mercantile firm may 
not justly be hindered by the other in such 
management and expansion of the joint busi- 
ness as are the legitimate means of prosperity. 
He must not cripple the activity and success of 
the business, because he has some private and 
reserved policy of his own which interferes. 
The best and largest success of the concern 
was the aim and the inducement of the contract 
to the enterprising partner, and he must not be 
clogged and crippled to accommodate the lag- 
gard of the firm. 

This, if anything, was the purpose of tho 
Union of these States. They did not unite to 
hold the ground and preserve the conditions 
they were in at the close of the last century, 
but they joined hands to run securely and rap- 
idly the race set before them. It was not mere- 
ly national independence which they leagued 
with each other to maintain, but to provide 
also for their future welfare, for their utmost 
possible prosperity, in arts, learning, commerce, 
and industry, and whatever else of good might be 
in their destiny. Punctuality and fidelity in the 
fulfilment of the mutual engagements fairly 
implied every reform and amendment in the 
special conditions which should ever become 
practicable and necessary to the highest capa- 
bilities of each and all of the parties. Each 
virtually promised to do the best in its power 
for itself, that it might the better contribute to 
the welfare of the whole. 


If one man goes into business with another 
whose habits are somewhat faulty, and his ser- 
vice in the joint business thereby defective, 
amendment is impliedly conditioned for, even 
though it be stipulated that this shall not be a 
cause of complaint. But, if the faulty partner 
proceeds from tippling to drunkenness, from 
slight negligence of duty to total abandonment 
of it, and from care and economy to wastefal- 
ness, remonstrance and resistance are fairly 
justified, and the plea of equality in the firm 
will be no justification or warranty for the vio- 
lation of its interests. It will not answer all 
complaints to refer to the articles of partner- 
ship, and show how the equal rights of the con- 
tracting parties are there provided for, and 
persist in disappointing the objects of the 
agreement, under shelter of provisions never 
meant to cover such mischievous constructions 
of its terms. 

The sober member may justly answer, “I 
did know that you were a tippler, but it did 
not then seriously disqualify you for business ; 
I do not interfere with your private life or do- 
mestic institutions, but you must not stagger 
into the store, disturb its business, confuse its 
management, and damage its character ; go on 
with your tippling, if you will or must, but don’t 
bring your insanities into the concern. I felt 
sure that the effect of prosperity, and the ex- 
ample of my own total reformation, would in- 
duce corresponding amendment in your con- 
duct; but if I must be disappointed in this, I 
may at least expect you to keep within the 
bounds which I bargained to tolerate. I have 
made up my mind that no more of the funds of 
the concern shall be invested in rum to be drunk 
on the premises. Sobriety shall be the rule of 
the firm—tippling must be the private enjoy- 
ment of those who think it best for them.” 
That the intercourse of the partners, while 
this state of things lasts, cannot be very cor- 
dial, is obvious enough. How they can manage 
to get along, without dissolving the partner- 
ship, is at first view difficult to settle ; but there 


is hope, and a prospect which we will discuss 
in our next. 


Paso on the Del Norte; thence along the 
wagon road down the Gila to Fort Yuma ; and 
thence nearly due north six hundred miles and 
more to San Francisco. This is a St. Louis 
route with a vengeance. It is the route of the 
Southern Texas Pacific railroad, which the nulli- 
fiers of Missouri have always advocated, which 
their organs here puffed a few days ago, and, at 
the very time that the Administration at Wesh- 
ington were deliberating on the route for the 
overland mail, the route for which books for 
stock subscription were opened at the assistant 
treasurer's office in this city, in the charge of 
the assistant treasurer.” 





THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. 


A large portion of the Southern journals, and, 
we confess, some of the ablest in the whole 
South, are dissatisfied with Governor Walker's 
course in Kansas, and refuse to imitate some of 
their cotemporaries, who, having discovered 
that the Administration will support Governor 
Walker, made haste to retrace their false steps. 
The Richmond South is perhaps one of the 
boldest, as well as one of the ablest, of this 
class of newspapers in the slave States. It has 
attacked Governor Walker too bitterly to turn 
round suddenly and give him its support, at the 
suggestion of the organ of the Administration. 
It, however, at last, seems to be aware that 
Governor Walker has not violated Ais instruc- 
tions, and it consequently uses plain language 
with the President. It says: 


“If Mr. Buchanan entertains the idea that 
he can trifle with the feelings of the Southern 
Democracy, and may safely defy their vengeance, 
he is at liberty to undertake the experiment. 
But it is hardly possible that so sagacious 4 
politician can mistake the apologetic tone of a 
few placemen for the genuine voice of the 
Southern people. Though the Southern mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should incline to disparage 
the spirit of the State-Rights Democracy, the 
distinct and emphatic utterance of the Georgia 
and Mississippi Conventions would not allow of 
so fatal an error as to suppose that any regard 
for the integrity of Party, or any attachment to 
an Administration, will compel a silent acquies- 
cence in the Kansas outrage. If Mr. Buchanan 
attempts to shield Walker, he will only expose 
his own bedy to a mortal stroke. There is no 
divinity about the person of a President which 
the Democracy are afraid to violate. The in- 
stant the Administration assumes the responsi- 
bility of Walker's treachery, that instant will 
the subaltern sink out of sight, and the Presi- 
dent become the object of the denunciation 
which is now levelled against his appointee.” 
The South reminds Mr. Buchanan that he 
owes his election to the South—that the North 
voted almost in a body against him, and that he 
was not the first choice, even of the South—and 
suggests that, under such circumstances, it will 
not do for him to offend the South. 

For the bold utterance of its opinions, the 
South contemplates excommunication from its 
party. It says: 

“ For the free opinions we have expressed in 
regard to the infamous apostacy of Robert J. 
Walker, our fealty to the Demccratic party has 
been impeached, and we are menaced with the 
terrible penalty of expulsion from the associa- 
tion of the faithful. We are every moment ex- 
pecting to hear the dreadful sentence of excom- 
munication. Our nightly dreams are disturbed 
by visions of bells, ropes, and candles, and all 
the grim horrors of the Vehmic tribunal that 
holds its inquisitorial court in some myaterious 
chamber of the White House. Yet, such is our 
incorrigible obstinacy, we continue to provoke 
the doom, which we might escape by a full re- 
cantation of our heresies and an humbie suppli- 
cation of forgiveness. The truth is, we are 
ambitious to suffer martyrdom in such a cause, 
and shall not try to escape the thunders-of the 
little Vatican at Washingtoa.”’ 

The South is not alone. Other Southern 
Democratic journals occupy the same position 
towards Governor Walker and the Administra- 
tion that it does, and these papers unquestiona- 
bly represent a large class of Southern polli- 
ticians. 

It seems, then, that an Administration pro- 
fessedly and actually Pro-Slavery to a mode- 
rate extent, does not satis/y the South. We 
trust the so-called Democracy of the North will 
notice this fact, and, indeed, they cannot well 
overlook it. This Southern movement will open 
the eyes of hundreds of Democrats in the free 
States to the truth. It proves that the Slavery 
Propagandists are not content with non-inter- 
ference with Slavery—are not content with a 
chance to colonize Slavery in the Territories 
upon equai terms with the North—but demand 
that the Government connive at fraud and des- 
potism to insure the triumph of Slavery. 

When Northern Democrats have fully real- 
ized these truths, which are clear as the sun at 
noonday, they will perhaps conclude that the 
majority of the freemen of the United States 
may as well gather upon a platform of political 
non-interference with Slavery in the States 
where it exists, and stern opposition to its ex- 
tension into Territories under the control of 
Congress. 





A New Democratic Journat.—Col. Forney, 
late Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
otherwise well known to the people of the United 
States, has issued the subjoined circular: 

“¢ The Press’ a New Daily Newspaper, by 
John W. Forney.—I propose establishing a first- 
class daily newspaper in the city of Philadel- 
phia, between the 20th of July and the first of 
August, to be entitled the Press. The Press 
will be Democratic in its politics, and will sus- 
tain the policy of the present National Admin- 
istration. It is my determination to make it 
worthy of the support of every class of readers. 
Dignity, courtesy, and independence in the ut- 
terance of my sentiments, enterprise and effi- 
ciency in the commercial, literary, and news de- 
partments, and respect for the opinions of 
others, will be kept constantly in view. I have 
embarked all my own means in this project, 
and intend building up a journal that will not 
only be creditable to our city and our State, 
but will furnish me an independent livelihood. 
A somewhat extensive experience in public 
life, and many years connection with journal- 
ism, will, I hope, obtain for the Press a favor- 
able reception. My friends in the different 
wards and counties of Pennsylvania, and in 
other States, will place me under many obli- 
gations by giving the Press a helping hand.” 





THE OVERLAND MAIL, 


The recent choice by the Administration of 
a route for the overland Pacific mail causes dis- 
satisfaction throughout the free States, and es- 
pecially at St. Louis. For while apparently a 
compromise is made between the North and 
South, and the contract is awarded to a North- 
ern bidder, yet, in reality, this appearance is 
deceptive. 

The insertion of St. Louis as one of the 
Eastern termini of the route, while Little Rock, 
in Arkansas, is the junction, or end of the main 
road, is of no practical benefit to the North. 
Heretofore, people in the region of Little Rock 
have first travelled to St. Louis, to cross over- 
land to California; and, from this fact, our 
readers can judge of the folly of the location of 
a branch from Little Rock to St. Louis for a 
tomeward trip. The quickest way to get to 
St. Louis from Little Rock is by Memphis ; yet, 
ostensibly to gratify the North, the mail will 
divide, and two routes wiil be traversed—one 
to Memphis, the other to St. Louis! Asa mat- 
ter of course, travellers and the Northern mail 
must really come by Memphis, as that is the 
speediest route from Little Rock to New York. 
It is well not to be deceived by the misrepre- 
sentations of Southern journals; and our read- 
ers will see at once that the South has triumph- 
ed in the decision, as she generally does in 
whatever she attempts. The Missouri Demo- 
crat says: 


“The importance of this decision rests in the 
geuerally-acknowledged fact that the route set- 
tled upon will be the forerunner of a Pacific 
‘railroad. ‘ Beginning at St. Louis and Mem- 
phis, on the Mississippi river, and forming a 
junction at Little Rock, Arkansas.’ How is this 
to be effected? By taking a boat at St. Louis, 
and going to Memphis, four hundred miles ; 
thence by stage through the swamps of Arkan- 
sas, or by boat down the Mississippi and up the 
Arkansas river to Little Rock, and there form a 
junction; thence to Preston, on the Texas Pa- 
cific railroad, (of which we have recently heard 





In August next, the people of Iowa are to 
vote upon the question of the adoption of a new 
Constitution, prepared last winter by a Consti- 
tutional Convention. The principal features of 
the new Constitution are thus summed up by an 
exchange: 


“Tn the matter of State officers, the tenure 
of office has been limited to two years instead 
of four; a Lieutenant Governorship has been 
created ; three Supreme Judges are to be elect- 
ed for six years, one of them at each biennial 
election; the State is to be divided into eleven 
judicial districts, for the election of circuit 
judges and district attorneys; the Senate is 
fixed at fifty and the House at one hundred 
members, (now 35 and 73, respectively) and 
biennial sessions are retained. The seat of 
Government is permanently located at Fort des 
Moines, and the city is to be called Demoines. 
The State will not be allowed to contract a debt 
greater than $250,000, and no city or town can 
do the same thing to a greater extent than five 
per cent. of its valuation. The Legislature can 
pass a general banking law, and also establish 
a State Bank with branches, but such a law or 
laws must be approved by a popular vote. A 
State board of education, to consist of the 
Lieutenant Governor and one member from 
each of the judicial districts, the district mem- 
ber to hold office for four years, is to be estab- 
lished, with powers of legislation in all educa- 
tional matters, subject to the supervision of the 
Legislatare. The next election of members of 
Congress will occur in 1859, and afterwards in 
each second year, the time being changed, be- 
cause the State elections will occur only in 
those years. The point of greatest interest in 
this new Constitution is a side question, wheth- 
er the word ‘white’ (in relation to the qualifi- 
cation of citizens) shall be stricken out. This 
is made a separate issue, and all the votes cast 








so much in the Leader and Republican; ) 


THE KANSAS QUESTION. 


The New York Herald of the 8th contains 
the following special dispatch : 

“The Cabinet had an extra session to-day, 
to dispose of a large quantity of business that 
has been accumulating for some time. Amon 
other things taken up for discussion, I am led 
to believe, was.the Kansas imbroglio, the 
present attitude of the South upon this perplex- 
ing question. The Southern members of the 
Cabinet are a little afraid of the storm that is 
rising in their particular localities. 

“ Although the Administration feel a good 
deal of regret that Governor Walker should 
have talked so much as to surround himself 
gratuitously with difficulties, yet there is no 
present intentions of superseding him. On the 
contrary, it is hoped he will be able to extricate 
himself, as it is believed the people of Kansas 
are with him, the fight being with the Missouri 
politicians. His recommendations to the Con- 
vention tosubmit the Constitution, when framed, 
to the people, is regarded asa mistake. The 
Convention alone must determine that point, 
and the dictation of the Government naturally 
causes jealousy. The pressure from the South 
for Walker’s removal is very strong, and it is 
endorsed by some members of the Cabinet, but 
the President stands by him.” 

The journals of the North, generally, contain 
the subjoined general telegrapic despatch : 

“The affairs of Kansas have formed the sub- 
ject of Cabinet deliberation since the receipt of 
the resolutions of the Georgia and Mississippi 
Democratic State Conventions condemnatory 
of the course of Governor Walker. Although 
his conduct is not entirely approved by the Ad- 
ministration, it will firmly sustain him, believ- 
ing that he acted with wisdom and justice in 
advising a submission of the Constitution to a 
vote of the people, and that he has thus fol- 


lowed a safe line of policy. The Southern at- 
taake are considorod ungiavivus, in view of the 


fact that Governor Walker was sent to Kansas 
by an Administration pledged to the defence of 
Southern rights, and opposed to the Topeka 
Constitution, and in conformity with which pol- 
icy Governor Walker is now claimed to be act- 
ing. The views of the Administration, carefully 
elaborated, will, there is reason to believe, soon 
be officially promulgated.” 

There seems to be no question that the 
threatening attitude of the extremists of the 
South has excited the attention of the Admin- 
istration, whether the letter-writers are right or 
not in stating that the subject has been consid- 
ered formally by the Cabinet. 

Our Southern exchanges have for weeks, as 
our fourth page will testify, been publishing vi- 
olent articles upon Governor Walker; and 
some, not attached by party ties to the Admin- 
istration, have attacked the President, as sub- 
stantially responsible for Governor Walker’s 
conduct in Kansas. 

The disaffection of a portion of the support- 
ers of Mr. Buchanan in the South has made an 
impression upon the Administration ; bat judg- 
ing from an editorial just published in the Un- 
ion, we think it will stand firmly by Governor 
Walker. The obstacles in the way of a desertion 
of the Governor are too great. The latter, un- 
questionably, had a complete understanding 
with the President previous to setting out for 
Kansas—the two men are personal friends, a 
fact of considerable importance—and Governor 
Walker is not a man to be trifled with, even if 
the President had a disposition to deal unfairly 
with him ; so that it will require a fiercer storm 
at the South than we have yet witnessed, to 
cause the desertion of Governor Walker by the 
Administration. 

Another important reason why Governor 
Walker will remain in Kansas, lies in the fact 
that the South has no cause for her discontent; 
and this is so patent, that several prominent 
Southern journals acknowledge it handsomely. 
The Richmond Examiner is one of these, and 
the Enquirer gives up ths ease, essentially, as a 
hopeless one for the South. 

What is it that the slave Stara demand? 
Do they object to the majority principle is Kan- 
sas? They may do so lawfully and properly in 
their own States, but will they dare object to it 
in a Territory organized professedly under it ? 

More than this: Can the Southern Demo- 
cratic journals expect a President, who lays 
claim to be the President of the country at large, 
will object to the majority principle in Kansas? 
Is he to connive at fraud and violence so palpa- 
ble that it cannot be covered up? 

We take it for granted that, among all intel- 
ligent people in this country, it is admitted that 
a large majority of the residents of Kansas are 
in favor of making that Territory a free State. 
Though it be claimed that the Territorial Leg- 
islature is legally a Legislature, no candid man 
certainly will deny that, through wrong in the 
past, it fails to represent the people of Kansas. 
However it may be in the slave States, these 
facts cannot be denied in the North, whether 
among Republicans or Democrats ; and to sat- 
isfy his own party in the North, Mr. Buchanan 
is compelled to recognise them in his policy to- 
wards Kansas. He recognises the fraudulent 
Legislature, but he has hoped to get justice, or 
the semblance of it, done by it towards the peo- 
ple of Kansas. No Administration, no party, 
could live in the free States, after committing 
itself fully to the policy of permanent oppres- 
sion in any Territory. Let it be understood by 
the voters of the North that the Democratic 
Party will not allow the majority of the resi- 
dents of Kansas (organized, as it is, under Mr. 
Douglas’s Popular-Sovereignty bill) to decide 
its destinies, and it would be supported by the 
leanest of minorities in every free State. One 
of the resolutions of the Cincinnati Platform 
reads as follows: 


“ Resolved, That we recognise the right of 
the people of all the Territories, including Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, acting through the fairly-ex- 
pressed will of the majority of actual residents, 
and whenever the number of their inhabitants 
justifies it, to form a Constitution, with or with- 
out domestic Slavery, and be admitted into the 
Union upon terms of perfect equality with the 
other States.” 

This is precisely what the “actual residents” 
of Kansas demand. It is also what the ex- 
tremists in the South deny—astonishing as it 
may seem. And if the Administration falters 
in its course, it must violate the platform upon 
which it came into office. 





The Herald of Freedom of the 27th ultimo 
estimates the influx of population to Kansas 
the present season at 30,000, and is of the 
opinion that, before winter sets in, 100,000 will 
have been added to the permanent population 
of the Territory. Meantime, the human current 
pours on with undiminished volume. Many 
stop in Western Missouri, and others continue 
on to Northern Texas. There is a regular 
stream of emigrants flowing south, through 
Lawrence and other places in Kansas, (says 
the Herald,) to the number of hundreds a day, 
looking for a warmer climate. We also learn 
that, while there has been a large influx of pop. 
ulation to Missouri the present season, there 
has been an immense emigration from it. A 
gentleman who recently came up from Arkan. 
sas reports the roads full of moving caravans, 
with their slaves and cattle, from Missouri, go- 
ing to Texas. The same gentleman tarried 
some three weeks at the thriving village of Mo- 
neka, and, while there, the road was daily 
thronged with California emigrants from Mis- 
souri. They were of the wealthier class, some 
of them having slaves and large herds of cattle. 





Atcuison on Kansas Arrarrs. — General 
Atchison, the leader of the South in Kansas, 
advises his friends in South Carolina to raise no 
more money for Kansas emigration, as the North 
can and will raise ten dollars for the South’s one. 
In a contest such as this, those whohavethe most 
means and the most men will be sure to win. 
Common sense ought to have taught General 
Atchison that beforehand. 





The steam frigate Minnesota sailed from the 
Hampton Roads on the 30th ult., with Minister 





must be given affirmatively in order to adopt 
thence to Donna Anna, a few miles above Hilit.” yg = 


Reed, for China. 





participated. 








UTAH MATTERS. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR TRUMBULL. 


Files of the Deseret News are before us, con- | We have received a speech of Hon. Lyman 


taining @ little news, and some editorial wri- | 
ting of interest to our readers, We notice in , 


one isaue of the News a violent attack upon 
Mr. Burr, Surveyor General of Utah, who late- 
ly fled from the dangerous regions of Mormon- 
ism. Possibly this attack is in anticipation of 
the Surveyor’s bad report of the practical work- 
ings of polygamy. 

The News of Monday, May 25th, says, re- 
specting the expedition of Brigham Young into 
Oregon : 


“By Capt. Egan, who arrived on Sunday 
evening, intelligence has been received that his 
Excellency and the company with him had got 
back as far as the head waters of the Malad 
on the 23d. He ia hourly expected. 

“ All were well, and getting along finely ; 
the Governor’s health much improved, and his 
body invigorated by the journey, as also many 
others in the company. 

“His return, and that of the principal men 
who accompanied him, will give new life and 
vigor to the city. Though things have been 
moving about right since they left, there has 
been something lacking in general appearances, 
that their return will supply. 

“In the next number, an account of their 
trip may be expected, which will no doubt be 
very interesting. 

“ Tuesday, 64 P. M—He has arrived.” 

The wheat crops in the Territory are looking 
well : 

“There is plenty of water for irrigation, and, 
with few exceptions, there is not much proba- 
bility of there being any scarcity in this and 
the adjoining counties during the season. There 
is any amount of snow in the mountains; and 
if the grasshoppers do not make another visit 
this summer, the husbandman will be very like- 
ly to realize all that his industry and manage- 
ment will warrant him to expect at the time of 
harvest.” - 

The News has an editorial article of consid- 
erable length upon polygamy, which winds up 
as follows: 

“Should Congress, in the heat of political 
religious frenzy, yield to the importunities of a 
certain class of people whose institutions are 
in danger, and pass an act to prevent and 
punish polygamy in the Territories, without 
some special provisions are made, it will cer- 
tainly be a hard matter to enforce the law in 
the Territory of Utah. Special arrangements 
will have to be made for the accommodation of 
the Judiciary, more than have been, or it will 
be a hard matter to get a full bench of the Su- 
preme Court to reside here any considerable 
length of time, unless the Executive should 
be more fortunate in making appointments 
than heretofore. Provision will have to be 
made for the establishment of some of the pop- 
ular institutions of the day, and for the import- 
ation of stimulants, or ten to one if they do not 
leave, and raise the hue and cry that the laws 
cannot be executed. 

“So far as the people of Utah are concerned, 
it matters not to them, whether the proposed 
law for the regulation of their social relations 
is made or not; being decidedly more in favor 
of ‘popular sovereignty’ than of ‘ popular in- 
stitutions,’ they will pursue the even tenor of 
their ways as heretofore, let what will come, 
and practice what they preach, without fear of 
molestation. But should there be any infringe- 
ment ever attempted to be made on their con- 
stitutional rights, they know what those rights 
are, and dare maintain them.” 

Let Congress but “interfere” with polyga- 
my, and back up that interference with an army 
of sufficient power, and we do not doubt the 
Mormons will very readily learn to obey the 
laws of the land. 

It seems that two members of the typographi- 
cal profession have left Salt Lake, for mission- 
ary labor in California. They were employed 
in the News office, but will hereafter enter the 
office of the Mormon Standard, in San Fran- 
cisco. The News says: 

“On Saturday evening, after the labors of 
the week had been promptly performed, those 
of the craft that remain in the office gave them 
a splendid entertainment at the saloon of Messrs. 
Staines & Candland, in which, by invitation, we 
The evening was spent very 
pleasantly, in taking care of the good things 
provided, and in the interchange of those friend- 
ly feelings that emanated from the heart, and, 
ve trust, will ever continue to pervade the bo- 
abms of those that go and those that stay. 

“ These brethren are going out in company 
with twelve or fifteen others going to Califor- 
wa and the Sandwich Islands, on missions, and 
will assist in driving a drove of some six or 
seven hundred head of cattle, and several wag- 
ons loaded with flour, belonging to Captain 
Hooper, as far as Carson Valley, where the 
cattle will be left fora while to recruit, and the 
brethren will proceed to their places of destina- 
tion ; and may peace and the blessings of the 
Lerd attend them continually, until their re- 
turn.’ 





A DIFFERENCE. 


The Union, in its recent manifesto, says : 


“We think, for these reasons, that Governor 
Walker, in advocating a submission of the Con- 
stitution to a vote of the people, acted with wis- 
dom and justice, and followed the only line of 
policy which promised to settle this vexed ques- 
tion either rightly or satisfactorily, In this re- 
spect, at least, he has done nothing worthy of 
death or bonds. 

“But who are the people? What shall be 
the qualifications of a voter on the Constitution, 
when it comes to be submitted? We answer, 
that this is for the Convention to setile. Those 
who think that the Convention might declare 
the Constitution in full force by virtue of their 
own will, can hardly deny that they might ap- 
pend to it a condition requiring it to be first 
approved by the people. If they can do this, 
they can also say what classes of persons shall 
be counted as being part of the people. The 
Convention that formed the Federal Conatitu- 
tion exercised this power when they referred it 
to their constituents, (the States,) and prescrib- 
ed that their approbation should be given or 
withheld by State Conventions. The Constitu- 
tion of Virginia was submitted to the votes of 
men enfranchised by the Convention for the 
first time. Of course, the Kansas Convention 
will see that every proper guard is thrown 
around the legal voter, and that his bona fide 
intention to remain in the Territory is tested by 
& previous residence of sufficient length. We 
should say that the qualifications required to 
make a legal voter under the Constitution ought 
to entitle an inhabitant to vote upon it—for or 
against its adoption.” 

That is to say, the Convention, representing 
a fraction of the people of Kansas, may decide 
who ehall vote upon the Constitution, may in- 
deed decide that four-fifths of the bona fide res. 
idents are incompetent to vote. 

Let us see what a difference there is between 


‘this doctrine, enunciated by the able defender 


of the Administration, and President Buchan- 
an’s Inaugural of last March. We extract from 
that document : : 

“Tt is the imperative and indispensable duty 
of the Government of the United States to se- 
cure to every resident inhabitant the free and 
independent expression of his opinion by his 
vote. This sacred right of each individual 
must be preserved. This being accomplished, 
nothing can be fairer than to leave the people 
of a Territory, free from all foreign interference, 
to decide their own destiny for themselves, sub- 
ject only to the Constitution of the United 
States. The whole Territorial question being 
thus settled upon the principle of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty—a principle as ancient as tree govern- 
ment itself—everything of a practical nature 
has been decided, and no other question re- 
mains for adjustment, because all agree that, 
under the Constitution, Slavery in the States is 
beyond the reach of any human power, except 
that of the respective States themeelves where- 
in it exists.” 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Buchanan 
will abide by his Inaugural or succumb to the 
power of Slavery. ‘ 





The Fourth was celebrated in a spirited 
manner in Boston. An oration was delivered 
in Faneuil Hall by Rev. Mr. Alger, which was 
thoroughly Anti-Slavery. The festivities of the 
day had a sad termination in the bursting of a 
mortar upon the Common, which killed four 
persons, and seriously injured others, 





Trumbull, U. 8. Senator from Illinois, deliver- 
ed by him in the Representatives Hall at 
Springfield, Ill, on the 29th of June. The speech 
we notice is a reply to the speech delivered not 
long since by Senator Douglas, and noticed in 
our columns. It is able and convincing, expe- 
sing in a calm and statesman-like manner the 
inconsistencies of Mr. Douglas’s argument, a8 
well as stating clearly and eloquently the posi- 
tion of the Republicans in reference to Kansas, 
Utah, and the Dred Scott decision. 

We quote a few paragraphs upon the Utah 
question : 

‘“‘ For more than sixty years, the country had 
gone on prosperously, and its Territories been 
peaceably settled, Congress retaining its author- 
ity over them; but the principle of Territorial 
self-government and popular sovereignty, in- 
augurated in 1854, could not stand the test of 
three years, before its authors practically aban- 
don the substance, though still professing to hug 
the phantom. 

“To show the working of this great principle 
of popular sovereignty, I beg leave to read an 
extract from a proclamation of the President 
and rulers of the Mormon church, in which, 
after finding fault with the Republican party 
for including their sacred institution in the 
phrase of ‘the twin relics of barbarism,’ they 
declare that 

“¢The Democratic Convention in Cincin- 
nati, which nominated James Buchanan for 
President, passed the following resolution : 

“6 Resolved, That Congress has no power, 
under the Constitution, to interfere with or con- 
trol the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that all such States are the sole 
and proper judges of everything appertaining 
to their own affairs not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. 

“¢ This is the principle of the Democratic 
party, which they have extended to Territories 
as well as States, and the doctrines of sover- 
eignty apply to usin the desert as well as to 
the settlers in Kansas or Nebraska. 

“¢The Democratic party is the instrument, 
in God’s hand, by which is to be effected our 
recognition as a sovereign State, with the do- 
mestic institutions of Slavery and polygamy, 
as established by the patriarchs and renewed to 
the saints of latter days, through God’s chosen 
rulers and prophets.’ 

“ How unkind, afier the Mormons have taken 
shelter in the bosom of the self-styled Democra- 
cy, and embraced its ‘great principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty and self-government,’ that 
this self-same Democracy, in speaking of them, 
should declare itself not satisfied with any half- 
way measures, but to be ‘the duty of Congress 
to apply the knife, and cut out this loathsome, 
disgusting ulcer.’ But if the self-styled Democ- 
racy, by their false professions, have misled 
the Mormons, it is some satisfaction to know 
that they are now subscribing to the Republi- 
can creed, by recognising the power of Congress 
over the Territories. According to that creed, 
there was never any difficulty in dealing with 
the Mormons. Republicans have believed the 
authority of Congress over the Mormons in 
Utah, for the purpose of repressing crime and 
licentiousness, as complete as is that of the 
State of Illinois over its inhabitants, and think 
Congress just as culpable in tolerating polyg- 
amy in Utah, as the Legislature of Illinois 
would be in tolerating it in this State. Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont, at the last session of Con- 
gress, suggested several modes of dealing with 
the Mormons: 

“* 1. We may disapprove of all the laws of 
the Territory that we please, and thereby an- 
nul them, and for such reasons as may appear 
proper. 

“¢2,. We may circumscribe the boundaries 
of the Territory, and give the inhabitants much 
narrower limits. 

“¢3, If the second proposition be adopted, 
we may then abandon them, and leave them to 
fight out their own independence and salvation, 
spiritually and temporally, in their own good 
time. 

“¢4, We may cut up the Territory, and annex 
it to the various adjoining Territories. 

“ «5, We may organize a Territorial Gov- 
ernment on the old plan of a Council, consist- 
ing of a Governor and Judges—-not Mormons— 


and with a military force sufficient to maintain 
3+? 


it. 

“ Hither of the plans might be adopted, and 
would be infinitely preferable to a total repeal 
of the organic act, and placing the whole pop- 
ulation outside of any jurisdiction where they 
could be constitutionally tried for criminal of- 
fences; and now that the self-styled Democ¢ra- 
cy has repudiated, as no longer useful, the hum- 
bugs of territorial sovereignty and self govern- 
ment, it is to be hoped that the next Congress 
will adopt some constitutional and appropriate 
legislation to suppress and punish crimes eom- 
mitted in Utah.” 

Mr. Trumbull gives a brief history of the 
troubles in Kansas, and calls attention to the 
practical workings of the squatter-sovereignty 
doctrine there, as administered by Democrats. 
He also discusses the Dred Scott decision, 
fairly and with eminent ability. We trust the 
speech will be widely circulated. 





LETTER FROM MR. ELIOT—THE AMENDE 
HONORABLE. 


We have received the following note from 
Mr. Eliot, author of the Manual of History, 
which has been the subject of editorial review 
in the Era. We publish the letter with great 
pleasure : 

Hartrorp, July 8, 1857. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for your articles 
upon my History. 

I have been studying the subject with what 
new means I have been able to command, and 
am inclined to believe myself decidedly wrong 
on three points. 

1. Denying “ deference to the Constitution,” 
&c., on the part of the Abolitionists. 

2. The expression, “ professedly unscrupu- 
lous.” It should be, “frequently unscrupu- 
lous,”’ or “ frequently vituperative.” 

3. The phrase, “ intended to excite a gene- 
ral insurrection,” &c., ought to be preceded by, 
“in some instances,” or, “a small proportion 
of which.” 

On a fourth: 

4, The violence, North and South, against 
the Abolitionists. I ought to have expressed 
myself more plainly, as disapproving it utterly. 

All these points I mean to alter and bring 
out in my next edition, if I have a new one. 
may do more, as I shall continue to study the 
subject, if I can find the materials. 

1 consider myself under great obligations to 
you for calling my attention to my errors; the 
more so, that you are now willing to acquit me 
of intentional misrepresentations. I did not 
write as I did, without consulting various au- 
thorities ; nor will you, I think, be disposed to 
doubt it, when you reflect on the extraordinary 
number and conflicting character of the docu- 
ments relating to the Abolition movement. 

As I am always ready to acknowledge 
my mistakes, I am perfectly willing for you to 
insert the whole or a portion of this letter in 
your journal, in case you think my present opin- 
ions of sufficient importance to be contrasted 
with my former ones. 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

Samvew Exror. 


Judge Peabody, of New York, has decided, 
in the contested case of Street Commissioner, 
that D. D. Conover is to be recognised as actual 
possessor of the office. 





Bayard Taylor, according to the New York 
Post, is engaged to marry a daughter of the 
astronomer, Hausen, of Gotha, capital of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. 


Sartors.—The Journal of Commerce states 
that the prevailing stagnation of freights, and 
consequent idleness of shipping, cause a tem- 
porary surplus of seamen in New York, but no 
crews have yet been shipped under the new sys- 
tem. The Daniel Webster, to gail shortly, will 
probably have the first experience under its 
operations. Small vessels have procured crews 
readily, but at increased wages. As men do 
not yet offer themselves freely, it is presumed 
they are influenced by the boarding-house keep- 
ers. 





The Boston Transcript says that the graves 
of Samuel Adams and John Hancock, two of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
from Massachusetts, are in the Granary Burial 
ae in Boston, without monuments to mark 

em, 


his family, for the hot weather. 
Boston and Canada previous to his return. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 
The Columbia Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, 


and Blind, which was incorporated by the last | 


Congress, is organized, aud will soon be ready 
for pupils. 

The Directors are, Hon. Amos Kendall, Pres- 
ident; William Stickney, Secretary; G. W. 
Riggs, Treasurer; William H. Edes, Judson 
Mitchell, J. C. McGuire, David A. Hall, and 
Byron Sunderland. 

Mr. Edward M. Gallaudet, recently an in- 
structor in the American Asylum in Hartford 
Ct., and a son of the late Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, LL. D., has been appointed Superin- 
tendent, and will be assisted by his mother, 
who is herself a mute, and was among the first 
educated in America. 

The institution is located about a mile north 
of the Capitol, near the residence of its Presi- 
dent, who has generously donated a house and 
lot for its accommodation. 


Ta consequence of a recent reduction of the 
British postage, the single rate of letter postage 
between the United States and the British col- 
onies of Falkland Island, Gambia, Labuan, 
Ionian Islands, and Natal, via England, will 
hereafter be thirty-three cents, prepayment re- 
quired, when conveyed from England, as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Falkland Islands and Gambia by packet or 
by private ship. 

Labuan and Ionian Islands by private ship. 

Natal by packet, via the Cape of Good Hope, 
or by private ship, direct. 


The Star says : 

“Capt. John C. Long has received prepara- 
tory orders for the command of the Pacific 
Squadron. 

“The steam frigate Merrimac is being fitted 
for sea at Boston, for that station, and will be 
the flag ship of the squadron. The steam frigate 
Saranac, being fitted at Philadelphia, is also 
intended for that station. The squadron will 
then consist of the new steam frigate Merrimac, 
flag ship; side-wheel steam frigate Saranac ; 
sloops of war St. Mary’s, Commander C. H 
Davis ; Falmouth, Commander Heff ; Decatur, 
Commander Thatcher; Massachusetts, steam 
storeship; and the Fredonia, storeship at Val- 
paraiso. It is believed that the John Adams 
will return home, via Cape Horn, on the arrival 
of the Saranac on the station. 

“The important commercial interests of our 
country with the Pacific ocean, coasts, and isl- 
ands, render it highly necessary and important 
that this squadron should be divided into the 
North and South Pacific Squadrons, and that 
each gequadron should be composed of at least 
eight ships, not smaller than sloops of war of 
the first class, for obvious reasons.” 


All the offices of the Executive Departments 
were closed on the day of the funeral of Ex- 
Secretary Marcy. 


President Buchanan expects soon to leave 
Washington for Bedford Springs, or for the Mil- 
itary Asylum, two miles distant. 


Thus far, the three Naval Boards of Inquiry 
have heard and decided about forty cases. Of 
the one hundred and eighteen applications origi- 
nally made from the retired list of two hundred 
and one officers, it is now understood that not 
more than one hundred and eight cases in all 
will be tried, several having withdrawn from 
the once-coveted ordeal. Perhaps eight or ten 
restorations have been recommended altogether, 
and among these but one Captain, if rumor be 
well founded. Though strenuous efforts have 
been made to induce a publication of the de- 
cisions already made, it is hoped and believed 
they will be reserved until the nominations can 
be communicated to Congress. 

The President has yet to examine all the cases 
and the evidence, and this task of itself must 
necessarily consume several months. Therefore, 
there is the greater reason for postponement 
until the meeting of Congreas. 


The Star of this city says of the U.S. steam- 
ship Niagara: 

“The commander of this ship, under date of 
the 24th ult., reports that on the 27th they 
were to be ready to give her one ship load of 
the cable (marine telegraph) at Birkenhead, 
when he would commence ‘coiling in’ A 
second vessel load was to be taken in dnu- 
ring the next week. Together, the two vessels 
to bring off to the ship (the Niagara) about 
seven hundred snd fifty miles of the wire. 

“A subsequent dispatch announces that the 
load of the first vessel had been taken on, and 
that that of the second vessel was to be coiled 
in the wardroom. From the two, they would 
coil at the rate uf one hundred miles per day of 
twenty-four hours. The wire is to be coiled in 
tiers. 

“ James Pierce, a coal-heaver of the Niagara, 
was killed by a fall at the dock-yard, Ports- 
mouth, and was subsequently buried ashore, 
with the usual ceremonies.” 


The Washington correspondent of the Rich- 
mond South writes as follows of the Walker 
imbroglio : 

“A crisis has arrived in the history of the 
Administration; and Mr. Buchanan seems 
fully sensible of the fact, and is said to be em- 
barrassed and anxious as to what definite an- 
swer to give to demands so distinctly made upon 
him by the Democracy of the South. The re- 
sult of the Cabinet session on the 6th instant 
was not to supersede Walker, although I can as- 
sure you, from the most positive advices, that 
the Cabinet is divided as to this aspect of the 
question. But certainly the Administration 
will not stultify itself by approving Governor 
Walker’s dictatorial interference as to the du- 
ties of the Convention in submitting the Con- 
stitution, when framed, to a popular vote, as 
that point is to be decided by the Convention 
itself, independently of the will of the Gov- 
ernor, or of dictation from any source. In this 
view his conduct can find no apologist, so ex- 
tremely has it violated every rule of propriety, 
and placed him in the light of an intruder. 
Mr. Buchanan has made no secret of his dis- 
pleasure at the volubility of Walker, and the 
gratuitous addresses he has delivered in the 
Territory, by which he has surrounded himself 
with difficulties not attaching to his office, and 
wholly unnecessary. It is said that the Presi- 
dent is not disposed to put any more serious 
interpretation on this conduct of the Governor 
of Kansas, and is anxious that he should ex- 
tricate himself, without requiring any positive 
action of the Administration.” 


Ministers Morse and Bowlin are in Washing- 
ton, and it is reported that General Cass has 
requested them to remain till after another mail 
has been received from Panama. If President 
Heran’s instructions do not authorize a settle- 
ment, it ia expected forcible means will be re- 
sorted to. Ear 


The N. Y. Tribune’s Washington correspond- 
ent writes to that journal, that 

“The architects have just discovered the Ro- 
tunda walls to be too weak to bear the new iron 
dome. Its construction will therefore be sus- 
pended, and the immense expenditure already 
incurred will be lost. Strengthening the walls 
sufficiently involves nearly the removal and re- 
newal of the old Capitol building.” 

It strikes us that it is a late day for “the 
architects” to make such a discovery. 


Lord Napier has left for Cumberland, with 
He will visit 





The British cruiser Prometheus seized in 


May last, off the coast of Africa, an American 
vessel, bearing the name of Adam Grey, on 
suspicion of her being a slaver. The vessel 
carried Spanish colors; but her build, and the 
character of her crew, showed clearly that she 
came from an American port. 





The number of bodies from the wreck of the 
Montreal, in the St. Lawrence, is now two hun- 


dred and forty-two. The wreck has been adver- 
tised for sale. Robbery of the dead is practiced 
to a dreadful degree, by the inhuman fellows who 
assist in recovering the bodies. The Canadian 
authorities have not effected the arrest of any of 
the parties engaged in such proceedings, 





quite comfortable. 
impaired. No su 
hended, as his presen 
ise of his brain being untouched by the il 
It is said that, if he recovers, Mr. Crawford ¥ : 
return to the United States, to spend some 0 
here, before resuming his profession at ie 
But the curative process is so slow, that ! 
thought he will not be re pry 
of Dr. Fell before the fall,—New York 
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The Professor. By the author of “Jane Eyre.” 


New 


York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor 


Washington, D.C, 


The history of this story has been widely pro. 
mulgated through Mrs. Gaskell’s life of the aus 


thor, and the press. It was the first of Ch 
lotte Bronte’s storiea, and was rejected by the 


ar. 


publishers to whom it was sent. The reader 
will discover that a part of the material oy 
“Vilette” was taken from this story, but it »j)) 
take nothing from the interest of either, as ¢p, 
stories are entirely unlike. The scene is\,j) 
in Brussels in both tales, and schovl-lif, ;, 
thoroughly illustrated in both. 

Curiosity alone will sell this book, for th, 
novel.reading world will scarce suppress th, 
wish to see the story of Charlotte Bronte Which 
was rejected. And he who buys to gratify cy. 
riosity, will keep the bock from a higher motiyo, 
We wonder, as we read it, how such a volume 
could ever have been passed by, rejected, },, 
any intelligent publishing firm. Its power ;, 
intense, its atyle graphic and absorbing, Ty. 
story is simple, with little romance and ganti. 
ment, but it is the more 8 story of life, with a 
sad, stern coloring. In our opinion, it deserves 
a place by the side of “ Jane Eyre” and “ y;, 
lette,” and that is sufficient praise. 


Appleton’s Illustrated Handbook of Travel. 


Now York 


D. Appleton & Co. 
An admirable volume, just suited to th, 
wants of travellers in all parts of the country 


and especially by summer tourists. 


We advise 


all who travel to get it and learn the best route: 
and interesting information connected with 





them. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. By Dr. Leonary 
Schmitz. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. Por sule 
by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C. 


This is a repriat of a Scotch book, of preg: 
worth and value to schools, and, indeed, jh 


general reader. 


The book is divided into four parts, the first 
of which furniches a brief outline of the gradual 
extension of geographical knowledge among the 
nations of antiquity; the second, third, and 


fourth, to the geography of the nations them 


selves. A 


m- 


We intended to notice Mr. Helper’s book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” this 
week, but are compelled to defer it till another 


issue of our paper. 


oe 


For the National! Fra. 
CHILDREN’S CONVENTION, 
To be held at Longwood, Chester County, Pa. on § 
day, the first of Eighth month, ( tugust.) 157. the Anyi 
versary of Emancipation in the British West Indies 


UNCLE JOSEPH’S LETTER TO THE CHILDREN 


Dear Littie Grats anp Boys: The other 
day, 1 met a group of sunny-faced little girls, 
The brightest of the number called out, loving. 
ly, “ Uncle Joseph, we want thee to have an- 


other meeting for ws.” 


Not one of the little 


maidens did I know, but they so completely 
magnetized me with their winning ways, that 
the noble Major (our sensible horse, who makes 
bows to the children) instinctively stopped, 
while I exchanged a few pleasant words with 


the little ones. 


Then, at meeting and other 


places, where I see well-known little faces, the 
same wish has been expressed, in so many 
ways, that, to tell the truth about it, I feel my 
heart stirred as it used to be when I wasa 
trustful, merry boy myself, and I begin to want 


to be a child again. 


I love Ged and little 


children: is it any wonder that my heart yearns 
thus? What Tupper calls “a well-spring of 
delight” we Aave not in our otherwise joyous 
home. Our only son is fur away, and the other 


two are in heaven. One of them wee « baht. 
eyed, loving little girl, who used to run with me 


to the meadows, on the Western prairies, car- 
rying her tiny cap to the milking, saying, 
“ more mik—a daisy, papa.” But my eyes are 


gotting moist. 


Excuse this digression. 


Well, when shall we have the meeting, and 
where? What do you say to the first Seventh 
day in the Eighth month—the first of August? 
That will be the anniversary of the emancipa: 
tion of thousands of children and their parents 
from a state of chattelism in the West Indies, 
where they had been sold as we sell calves and 


lambs to the butcher ! 


Let us celebrate the 


day like real little Republicans. Do you agree 
to that? Well, though we are little folks, we 
can get the nice meeting-house at Longwool, 
where the big folks held their Yearly Meeting, 
and the young women and men have a great 
Lyceum. Let us all be punctually on the 
ground at 10 o'clock, A. M. The real Jive 
Longwood is just in sight, where there is 4 
crystal spring, and plenty of old forest-trees 


for shade. 


Friends John and Hannah kindly 


say we may just have it for our own on that 
day, the same as if it belonged to us! Even 


the hundreds of birds who have possession of i 
and sing merry songs there, make no objectiou. 


Well, after the meeting is over, we shall bie 


his golden urn. 


away to the wocds. Do you agree to that! 
Now, girls and boys, get up early that morning, 
‘time enough,” as Eliza Sproat said, “ to see 
the sun put out the moon, and drive away the 
stars, as he pours out the beautiful day” from 
It seems to me we might or 


ganize ourselves into @ Child:on’g Society, and 
have a meeting every year; but, au! there is 4 


difficulty. 


Some of our number will '\ go re- 


gardless of the rules as to cross over the ‘ing 
between the juveniles and seniors. Then we 
ghould have to disown them. How could they 
be members of our Society, after crossing the 
line? I should not wonder if there were, in that 
case, some compromisers among us, just 98 


there are in the Government. 
us take trouble on interest. 


But dov’t let 
Two years 90, 


the big people were afraid we would not let 


‘them in. All we ask of them is, Please stand 


back a little, and give us the platform and front 
seats. Let us fill our baskets with lunch, (and 
leave them in the wagons,) gather the fives! 
flowers we can find, look up the little ones that 
have no conveyances, and crowd a Little, rather 


than leave a sorrowing neglected one bebiot. 
It will make your hearts larger. 


Last year, 


and the year before, you know, many childres 
came from the neighboring counties and the 


gallant little State of Delaware. I should not 
wonder if Olivér Johnson, too, should hear of 
the meeting, and want to be a boy again, 4 

pay the railroad fare for a man, rather than 
miss being on hand. Then the rain, drops may 
get the notion that where there is so much {uo 
they must come too! 
show a large hospitality—let them all com 


Well, children, let 0? 


We shall have a grand time. I am pretty °F 


tain one will, at any rate, who delights to gub- 
scribe himself your lover and friend, 


Josern A. Duapalk. 


Hamorton, Chester Co., Pa.; 
Seventh month 1, 1857. 
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